Chapter One
INTRODUCTION ,

THOSE ACQUAINTED WITH THE MENTALITY OF THE BRITISH

know that they are not unduly given to discussion. The
Russians, when they were filled with Nihilist ideas which
afterwards developed into Communism, discussed any
and every problem, and Tsarist students would even
commit suicide to prove the strength of their convictions.
But the Englishman concentrates upon realities and is
not willingly led into theoretical debates. Thus, when-
ever I have attempted to discuss the Czech question in
t English circles, I have always encountered an embar-
rassed smile or stern resistance. Occasionally the point
of view of British interests would be put forward, but
for the most part it was objected that the Czechs, unlike
the Poles were unwilling to defend themselves. The
Czech Government was fully prepared militarily but
it did not wish to wage a hopeless struggle against
a far superior opponent. A struggle of a different
kind is, however, still being waged by precisely
those people who had not wanted to fight. Those
who have followed the pronouncements of the exiled
leaders of the Czech movement know that the Czechs
never gave up hope and that they will continue to
fight until their country's freedom is regained. In
a recent statement, the Czech Minister in London, Jan
Masaryk, said:

' Europe cannot have a Versailles every twenty years
We should now strain every muscle to save Europe
Czechoslovakia to-day is suffering perhaps a little mor<